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occasion, to the same line of thought. On seeing the report I shall
be in a condition to form my opinion how far the object in view
has been attained.
976  (Copy)   Mr. Gladstone to Queen Victoria
HOUSE OF COMMONS. June 26. 1883.
. . . There is no factious opposition at present, but the points
touched by the Bill are numerous, and the subject is one which
favours the display of that talkativeness, apart from faction, and
from obstruction, which has so largely made its way into the
habit of modern Parliamentary life, and which detracts so
seriously from the reputation of the House of Commons as an
assembly made up of men of business. . . .
977  (Copy)   Mr. Gladstone to General Ponsonby
(Printed in Letters of Queen Victoria, (2) III, 433.)
y*th June. 1883.
From Granville's report of a conversation with Her Majesty
yesterday, I am not sure whether I have made clear the course I
have thought it best to take with respect to Mr. Chamberlain. I
have done what I could, in the way which seemed most promising,
to influence his mind, and allow him with grace to set the matter
right at his Cobden Club dinner today. Of course I hope this may
be effectual, for the mildest medicine, if it will do its work,, is the
best. Should my hope be disappointed, it will then remain to
consider what farther step may be taken. But like Granville I
consider that the offence does not consist in holding certain
opinions, of which in my judgment the political force and effect
are greatly exaggerated; but in the attitude assumed, and the
tone and colour given to the speech.
If you are able to dine here on Tuesday I will explain more at
large.
978            General Ponsonby to Mr. Gladstone
Private.                                  WINDSOR CASTLE. July i. 1883.
The Queen has been reading Mr. Chamberlain's Cobden Club
Speech.
I hardly know how to understand it.
Her Majesty observed that freedom of speech was invaluable